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SOARS GALLAGHER'S ETCHINGS OF BOSTON 



3NCE upon a time an artist from Philadel- 
phia ivas upoD a journey, in the course 
of which it fell out that he must pass a 
night in Boston. Here by accident, or 
otherwise, he met a newspaper reporter. Being in 
a ruffled state of mind, the diatingnished stranger 
expressed himself in rather inconsiderate, not to say 
unneighboriy terms, regarding the city in which he 
felt doomed to pass the night. 

Now had he complained of the fahled, hlue-blooded 
Boston exclusiveness he would have been readily 
forgiven, for this is a charge rather expected of 



visitors, and one that, in any case, has about it a 
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subtle fluttery that is not uupleanant to the ears of 
Bostoniaos. But it was not the people to which he 
objected, it was the place. The gardens and trees, 
the tall belfries and old wharvew, the tree-shaded 
avenues and narrow, crooked ways, the things, in 
fact, which make Boston Boston, at these he cast 
aspersions in strange, uncomplimentary terms. It 
was very awkward, for the man was a man of note 
and hailed from a groat city. It would not do to 
ignore his remarks. Certain persons therefore in- 
dignantly denied his statements. But he was also a 
man with a burning desire to be Whistlerian in 
speech, and with no very great fondness for prosaic 
accuracy. So certain others metaphor] oally thumbed 
their noses at him and straightway dropped the 
matter. 

But there were yet others who felt that since there 
was no denying the fact that this man was an artist of 
deservedly high standing and of international fame, 
there might be some truth in what he said. Cruel 
as was the wound, might it not i)e the faithful wound 
of a friend, administered to produce reaction? If 
Boston were beautiful, and picturesque, and inspiring 
what proof was forthcoming? What paintings, litho- 
graphs or etchings of the city could be shown to 
refute his charges? Frankly, there were few worth 
mentioning — for this all happened a number of years 
ago. Since that time, however, whether or not be- 
cause of the adverse criticism I cannot say, some 
interesting prints of Boston have appeared. 

And now comes Sears Gallagher, erstwhile clever 
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water-colorist, with a portfolio of delightful etchings 
of Boston. The event prompts one critic to rise and 
remark with a quiet emphasis that carries conviction, 
"No artist has done more to give the lie to Joseph 
Pennell's well advertised dictum about Boston than 
Mr. Gallagher." So say we all. Fortunately, 
Gallagher had made up his mind ahout the fruitful 
possibilities of Boston as a sketching ground before/ 
Pennell had pointed out its barrenness. As there 
was no concerted effoit to make Boston over, 
Gallagher continued to sketch the old city as he 
found her, and as he loved her. His feeling for the 
ancient landmarks is as natural to him as is his talent 
for drawing, perhaps because of his descent from a 
long line of Pilgrim ancestors — Governor William 
Bradford among them.* 

Among the physical features of his native place 
that made an indelible inaik upon him is old City. 
Point, with its boats and water-life. Here as a boy 
he played. There never was a time that ho did not 
know the various types of vessels and boats, and 
what is essential for an artist, their correct shapes. 
When he was old enough to paddle he and a boy 
friend (now Prof. Johnston of the Mass. Inst, of 
Tech.) together built a canoe and through happy 
hours explored the water-ways of his native place. 
Later he made several trips to the deep-sea fishing 
grounds, from which he always returned with hia 





Under yonder low dome the first surgical opecndon 
'ith the aid of ether as an anaesthetic was perfortned," 



sketch-bouk filled with definite, living notes and 
imiiressions of the life he had seen about him. 
Hence one has the comfortable sensation when look- 
ing at his marines, be they water colors or etchings, 
of feeling that the craft are seaworthy, and their 
lines all true. 

He cornea natunilly l>y his ability to see and to 
draw correctly. His father could do the same. It 
was also an accomplishment of the late Hon. Charles 
T. Gallagher, his older brother, of George, a talented 
brother who died young, and of yet another brother, 
I'ercival, the landscape gardener. 

In their home these boys always had good pic- 
tures and illustrated books Iwfore them. Harper's 
Monthly, with the never-to-be-forgotten Abbey and 
Parsons drawings, made a great impression on them. 
When in church their father, after seeing that the 
parson made a good start with his sermon, had 
" dropped off," pencils would appear, and as the 
sermon proceeded four hymn-books were decorated 
acconling to each boy's fleeting fancy. The fame 
of the illustrated hymn-books went abroad (as has 
that of Diirer's prayer-book) and strangers used to 
ask to be shown into the Gallagher pew. 

Other valuable influences in the early art life of 
Sears Gallagher were George H. Bartlett, the teacher 
of drawing at the Hawes Evening Drawing School, 
and, later, Tomasso Juglaris, of whom he took 
private lessons, and S. P. R. Triscolt, a prominent 
Boston water-color painter. This says nothing of 
that intangible influence and inspiration which comes 
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from association with those students in art with whom 
from time to time he shared a studio, — Arthur G. 
Collins, W. Goodrich lieal, Jo. Hatfield, Charles 
Herbert Woodbury, and Hy. Martin Beal. Wood- 
bury and the Beals were etching in those days, 
altljough it was not long after Gallagher had etched 
his first plate that they all three foreswore the habit. 

This first etching of Gallagher's was City Point. 
There are buttwo impressions extant. Of his second 
On the Pier there are fewer. 

Between these plates and the next ones lay a full 
score of years when few American artists touched 
the etching needle. During these years Gallagher 
came under the instruction of Jean Paul Laurens and 
of Benjamin Constant, in Paris, besides having the 
mellowing influence of European travel. 

The Boston series was begun in 1911, but it was 
not until five years later that there were more than 
a dozen plates. The series has been slowly and 
wisely built up, until there are now in it over two 
dozen first-rate plates. There is no group of etch- 
ings, or indeed any sort of prints of Boston, that 
can approach the distinction that belongs to these 
well composed, faithfully drawn, altogether satisfac- 
tory etchings by Gallagher. 

It is my purpose now to consider only the plates 
of Boston, which, as may be seen by reference to 
the complete list (p. 28) is but a small portion of 
his work on copper, foi Gallagher is a tireless 
worker. And when one has seen all his etchings 
I there are still his water colors, his oils, his litho- 



graphs, hi8 pen and his pencil-drawings. He is a 
most versatile man ; it would he hard indeed to de- 
termine which medium he handles most dexterously. 
While his etchings were 
still unknown, Gallagher 
exhibited at the Whistler 
House in Lowell. One 
who was present at the re- 
ception and private view, 
has written of the impres- 
sion the etchings made. 

" To those who have 
hitherto known Mr. Gal- 
lagher as a painter only, 
his etchings will be at once 
a surprise and a delight. 
Most of them are of un- 
familiar scenes, yet are 
subjects such as the etcher 
dearly loves and seldom 
lulls to make vivid. ()n& 
i- prepared for the wood- 
liiiul vistas, the quaint 
doorways, the picturesque 
I cities, from Holland, fi-om 
llfracombe and Clovelly. But it is a pleasure to 
find also that Mr. Gallagher has not lost sight of 
the pictui-esqueness of our own civilization, and 
his ambitious etching of lower New York, with 
St. Paul's church in the foreground and the Wool- 
worth building towering behind it, is fully com- 
13 
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parable to Pennell at his best. Other familiar bita 
are admirable — such as the etching of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in Boston, of the "Mother Church" of 
the Christian Scientists in the same city, the old 
house of Paul Revere, and so on. Mr, Hornby and 
Mr. Pennell have already done much to make familiar 
to us the beauty inherent in our city streets, but 
never more skilfully than Mr, Gallagher has done in 
these supremely delicate porti'ayala. There is a 
fineness, an unerring sureness of touch in the finest 
hairline that gives to each impression a peculiar 
charm." 

The etching of St. Paul's Cathedral, Boston, was 
the first of the series that attracted much attention. 
" Many have declared it his best work," writes one 
who saw it before the ink was dry. "Gallagher," 
he goes on to say, " has performed the artist's first 
service in discovering beauty in a familiar subject, 
discovering it for the layman who does not see 
selectively. He has drawn the handsome classic 
portico out from its modern industrialized surround- 
ings, merely hinting at the ofiice buildings that adjoin, 
and has omitted most of the teeming traffic that 
usually is passing in front." A second person writes, 
"Here we have a craftsman who conceives of an 
etching as a picture rather than a sketch. He gives 
you an impression of venerable surfaces, played over 
with light and shades and of a trafflvjilled street." 

In 1915 Boston gave Gallagher two shows. He 
had thirty-nine etchings in the exhibition that t 
coincident with the opening of the new quarters of 




the City Club, and at Doll & Richards' Gallery, in 
December, he had thirty-two. Frank W. Coburn 
wrote a long review for the Boston Hekald of the 
latter exhibition. I quote but one paragraph, made 
interesting by the fact that the critic passes judgment 
on Gallagher's chances of success iu the new line of 
art into which he was entering, " Among several 
Boston painters who are essaying etching, Mr. 
Gallagher is one of the best equipped by nature and 
training for practice of an art that requires, for high 
attainment, great judgment in elimination and sup- 
pression as well as enthusiasm in execution. Pie has 
right feeling for picturesque motives. This was 
proved years ago l)y the very handsome pencil draw- 
ings he made in Cornwall and elsewhere. He like- 
wise has capacity for sustaitjed effort, for not being 
always satisfied with a quick and easy result. This 
qualification indeed, may carry him in the end much Jl 
farther than some men who are now dashing off J 
brilliant and supei-ficially attractive plates. " 

Someone else has written of the same show, " Mr, 
Gallagher is to be complimented upon these pleasing 
little bits that he is showing; the majority of which 
are mementos of odd times that he has been able to 
take away from the many other duties that beset 
him. He has been etching for the past few years 
and exhibiting his work in various galleries from 
time to time, but in none ot his previous works has 
he attained the interest in composition and quality 
of line that he now shows. . . . What may attract 

kmore than the foreign notes are the local touches : St. 
L^ 



PauVs Cathedral, with its facade bathed in sunlight, 
Trinity Church mantled with snow, or the well- 
rendered Paul Revere House." 

" The plate showing the new Customhouse Tower 
from the Market District, entitled Old and JVe?(' 
Boston, is a gem — a l)eautiful composition — done 
with fine feeling for architectural mass and character, 
and for the atmospheric depths that make for piotur- 
esqueness. The tower rises up in white splendor 
from the incongruous architectural masses that sur- 
round it, and the busy Market District, with the 
pillured corner of the Ames market, give it a rare 
vitality and a distinction." 

Of Gallagher's 1916 show I find the following 
three records which, curiously enough, all feature 
the Boston plates. The Christian Science Monitor 
says : " Mr. Gallagher continues to find his most 
serious interest in architectural subjects. Besides 
prints from unfinished Boston plates of the Somerset 
Club and the Bulfinch front of the State House, he 
shows a new study of the Rogers Building, which 
preserves the old Tech days when students streamed 
up and down the broad steps or lounged over the 
railings. Each figure is individually characterized. 
Not the least amusing detail is the plump policeman 
on the sidewalk. The high-water mark of Mr. 
Gallagher's etching, perhaps, remains his 8t. Paul's 
Cathedral here shown again. The line is free, yet 
sensitive ; and there are Whistlerian subtleties of 
observation in the shallows." 

The Boston Herald heads ite article " Mr, Gal- 
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lagher, Draught siiiiin," aud in part says : " Without 
overdoing the picturesque, with at ali times admirable 
solidity and constructiveness, this artist contiDues 
his quest of good motives in and around Boston. 
His style suggests execution at an even, easy tempo, 
without great eclat or creative fury, but with much 
surenesH and deftness of draughtanianship. 

" More and more of Boston architecture has given 
Mr. Gallagher amusing motives. From somewhere 
across the street he has looked down upon the 
entrance of the Rogers Building, M. I. T., and 
sensed the inviting quality of the front and the broad 
steps. Down in the market district ho has appre- 
ciated the artistic value of the contrast between dingy 
19th century pediments and porticos and the uplift 
of Mr. Peabody's tower, pallid in the sunshine." 

The Boston Transcript regards Gallagher as 
" one of many artists whose work has served to give 
the lie to Joseph Pennell's dictum, to the effect that 
there were no good pictorial subjects to be found 
in Boston. His trial proofs of his new plates, Park 
Streel,the Somerset Club, the Ustate House, Buljinch 
Front, etc., though marked unfinished, are excellent 
in arrangement, in drawing, in light and shade. 
Indeed all Mr. Gallagher's etchings are conspicuously 
well drawn, solidly and thoroughly constructed, 
without being merely literal architectural drawings. 
The picturesque nature of the effects is preserved 
by the skilfully chosen points of view. 

" In atidition to the new local subjects, such as 
those already mentioned, with the Rogers Building, 
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M. I. T. ; Old and J^ew Boston ; Snoic Storm, 
Soylslon Street, etc., there are several of the artist's 
older plates of BostoD, including his St. PauVs 
Cathedral, Trinity Church, King's Chapel, T 
Wharf from the harbor, the Paul Revere HQuee, 
and the First Church of Christ, Scientist. It is to 
be hoped that this series may he still further ex- 
tended," 

By 1918 Gallagher had added several new plates 
to the Boston series, which helped to lend especial 
charm to both the Boston and the New York exhibi- 
tions. In the latter, at the Kennedy Galleries, there 
were no fewer than 17 Boston subjects. The critic 
of the New York Evening Post, who then saw 
Gallagher's work for the first time, says "The touch 
of originality he seeks is always in modulating the 
features of a more or less familiar spot, delicately 
observed. He gets hia impression of artistic suli- 
stance without indulging in surprises. The quality 
of unaffected charm in his plates is witnessed by 
their mounting popularity." 

Of the many excellent reviews which these shows 
called forth perhaps that of William Howe Downea 
is best adapted for insertion here. I quote hut 
three paragraphs from a much longer article: "Safe 
and sane and sensible are Mr. Sears Gallagher's 
etchings and lithographs, a collection of which is 
now on exhibition at Doll & Richards. Mr. Gal- 
ler makes do attempt to put on a?sthetic frills. 
His prints are well drawn, honestly and thoroughly 
wrought, and of a character that can be readily 
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understood and eDJoyed by everybody. Nor are 
they wanting in those refinements which demand for 
their appreciation a certain amount of expertness. 
They are free from manneriams, and reveal no ten- 
dency on the part of the artiat to follow in the foot- 
steps of VVhiatler, Moryon, Haden or Zorn. In a 
word, Mr. Grallagher's talent, within its own bounds, 
ia sterling and personal 

"To his Boston series, which is getting to be well 
known — ^New York haa an exhibition of these etch- 
ings now on at the Kennedy (Jallery — Mr. Gallagher 
has lately added an admirable ])late of the Masaa- 
chuselts General Hospital, in which he presents the 
dignified and self-respecting portico and main en- 
trance of the old building. This is one of Bulfinch's 
most characteristic Doric works, plain, severe, 
simple, in the tone of its time, but kindly softened 
by vines and the atmosphere of age and respec- 
tability. Under yonder low dome the first surgical 
operation with the aid of ether as an anesthetic was 
performed. 

"Mr. Gallagher draws architectural forms with 
more sense of solidity of construction than some 
etchers ; this is a merit that may perhaps be esteemed 
a fault by some amateurs. Possibly there is in eome 
of his Boston etchings a little too much preciseneBs 
and insistence upon the integrity of the edge, as for 
example in the plate of the Bulfinch Front of the 
Slate House. Vet in a period when there is quite 
enough vague scratching and careless draughtsman- 
ship, we would not underestimate in the least the 



real virtue of exactitude and painstaking correctness." 
I cannot better close thia modest appreciation of 
Gallagher's work than by quoting from a recent 
letter regarding it received from Howard K. Guild, 
the well known collector of the works of Rembrandt, 
Meryon, and Whistler, (who has a better collection 
of Gallagher's etchings than has the etcher himself). 
That Mr. Guild ia a student of the work of these 
masters gives the more weight to what he has to say 
of Gallagher's work. 

" The etchings of Sears Gallagher show a fine 
honesty of purpose and a conspicuous purity of 
workmanship. They are not assertive, and in no 
way arouse opposition. Unlike some of our modern 
etchers, Gallagher has not sought or considered cheap 
popularity. His work is thoroughly quiet and rest- 
ful. It wears well and grows upon one. The sub- 
jects are good, showing in his choice a superlatively 
fine regard for character as well as subject. Not 
one but can be hung and enjoyed in the finest house 
or public gallery. They are always full of hapj»ine88 
and interest, suggesting fine things and thoughts 
that, like quiet lanes lead into ' Spanish Possessions,' 
which most art lovers have hidden somewhere away 
from the public gaze. His art is not a mushroom 
growth ; for years he has worked ahead without blare 
of trumpets, always holding his own idea of fitness 
and beauty. Either unconsciously or otherwise it is 
axiomatic that most etchers betray a predilection or 
an imitation of the great masters, Rembrandt, 
Meryon or Whistler. Is it not a relief, and source 
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of gratitude, that in Gallagher's work there ia no 
evidence of an attempt to become great by hanging 
to the skirts of the masters? Gallaghei's work is 
his own work alwayx." 
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